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CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


A REVOLT has arisen among the factory children of Paris, in 
consequence of a recent decision of the Court of Lyon, and 
every evening these children, of from ten to;twelve yeats of age, 
form together to protest against a decision at once inhuman 
and unjust. To an inspector of children’s work in factories 
they have stated their case in these words: ‘“ We have read 
in the paper that the judges of Lyon have given judgment 
against an inspector, in favour of the masters, who only 
-allow us seven hours for sleep. We have come to protest.” 
The inspector who received the protest of these small 
workers supplied the Matin with the particulars; of their 
case, and they appeared in its issue of the 11th June. 

Clause 3 of the statute of 1874 prescribes that “from 
children of twelve years not more than twelve hours’ daily 
labour shall be exacted, and that this twelve hours shall be 
cut up or divided by rest.” This text, so easy of interpretation 
to those who read it, not only from the point of view of the 
material and moral interests of the children, but also from 
that of the vitality of the race, and general interests of the 
country, has been read by the masters in‘a“manner as unjust 
as it is fanciful. The law, they maintain, prescribes only 
that the time for sleep should be diminished by twelve hours’ 
Jabour—thus diverting the object of a law framed] for the 
protection of children, and making it legally possible to 
detain them in the factory from five o’clock in the morning 
to seven o'clock in the evening—fourteen hours. “But,” 
they say, “this is no offence against the law ; the children 
begin to work at five o’clock, it is true, but at eight they have 
half-an-hour for breakfast ; at twelve an hour for dinner; and 
at four for their ‘ gofiter’ (a light meal between dinner and 
supper) they again cease work. Certainly the children must 
have time for meals, but that time is not included in their 
hours of work, as regulated by law.” 

Most of the children employed in the Paris factories live 
at some distance from their work, and are therefore obliged 
to get up between four and half-past four o'clock in the 
morning, in order to be there when the factory is opened at 


five, and it is often, very often, nine o’clock before they can 
go to bed. This means for these children, engaged in a 
factory for fourteen hours during the day, seven hours’ sleep ; 
for we must remember that the time alloted in factories for 
meals is reserved exclusively for meals. Men of twenty and 
thirty would ask for seven hours’ sleep and consider their 
demand a modest one ; yet this is the allowance for children 
ten and twelve years old, though all doctors agree in saying 
that, up to sixteen years of age, at least nine hours’ sleep is 
necessary, The greater number of these children never 
reach manhood, but die emaciated about the age of eighteen or 
twenty ; and thus by these ill-regulated hours, by this neglected 
childhood, the country is deprived of so many citizens. 

A humane interpretation of the statute of 1874 would have 
allowed the children a short time each day—if only half-an- 
hour—for reading and instruction, that they might perfect 
themselves by study in their trade, and add to the knowledge 
they acquired when, as babies, they attended school. But 
the judges of the Court of Lyon have only allowed them time 
for sleep—this not even sufficient—and for work in a factory. 

As long as the spirit of morality is short of universal, 
necessity for protective laws for children exists, and surely the 
laws of France can be made sufficiently powerful to protect 
from cruelty the future citizens of the country. And not 
alone from physical cruelty. It is a part of statesmanship 
to produce intelligent citizens; and to this end some edu- 
cational standard for children between the ages of ten and 
thirteen should be an imperative condition of employment. 

Men and women in England are agitating for an eight 
hours’ day, while children in France are only asking that 
their twelve hours’ day should not be lengthened by two 
additional hours. This systematic overtime, as well as 
acting as a serious preventive of the means of life, amongst 
others, is for the children themselves an especial hardship. In 
most cases of overtime, the overworked person receives y- 
ment for the work done after his nominal day is over, but here 
the children are detained in the factory two hours beyond 
their legal day, without return of money, rest, or education, 
and to the complete destruction of their health. 

It is becgnesd to petition a deputy of work to make the 
decision of the Court of Lyon the subject of a question to 
the Government, in the event of the Minister of the Interior 
refusing to make a public regulation which will fairly inter- 
pret the statute of 1874. It is, indeed, a moderate demand, 
and should be readily conceded, for it concerns not only 
the interests of the children but those of the whole nation, 

May E, ABRAHAM. 
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““LAW AND ORDER” IN -DONEGAL. 


- (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


_ THE adjourned: hearing of the case against McGinley and 

party for resisting eviction on the 27th of May, at F h, 
which was looked forward to with more than ordinary in- 
terest, came off on the 18th inst. 
Case against emergency man Houston for violently assaulting 
him with a hatchet or other lethal weapon aha he had 
surrendered, causing thereby a serious wound, and rendering 
him unconscious, &c. Mr. Toland, solicitor for McGinley, 
reasoned that this was not an ordinary case of a tenant 
obstructing the sheriff, that it was peculiarly hard on 
McGinley, and, therefore, he begged to urge the following 
extenuating circumstances for his client:—Up to 1884, the 
holding from which McGinley was evicted was held by the 
Clerk of Petty Sessions, J. Wilkinson, and the farm fell into 
arrears to the amount of £100. Ejectment proceedings were 


in course against Wilkinson when McGinley bought the place. - 


The rent was £15 7s., and the price paid by McGinley for 
Wilkinson’s interest was £150. One hundred pounds of 
this money was sent by a son in Australia, L25 
was borrowed, and £25 was earned by McGinley’s 
other sons at work on the county roads. McGinley 
paid his money, by direction of the landlord, Mr. Olphert 
himself, to Wilkinson, who handed a receipt for the same 
to McGinley, dated 11th Feb, 1884. There was not a 
judicial rent fixed on the farm at this time, and McGinley 
a4 expected to get a reduction in the Land Court similar 
to that obtained by neighbouring tenants, which would be 
some 6s. 8d. in the pound. However, as is usual, McGinley 
first asked the agent to allow him a fair reduction when he 
was about paying the rent at November. To his surprise 
he was informed that the former tenant and landlord had, by 
agreement, fixed a rent, which was made judicial by having 
it fiated in the Land Commission Office, Dublin. By 
inquiry there, McGinley found that the agreement referred to 
was dated 14th March, 1884, or about five weeks after the 
purchase money had been paid over to Wilkinson. Practi- 
cally, McGinley had no remedy, for the expense of moving 
in one of the Superior Courts to have the whole affair over- 
hauled was quite beyond his means, and so he was tied down 
to the judicial rent—only 7s. less than the former sum ! 
Had he not been deterred by this extraordinary proceeding 
from the Land Court, instead of £15 he would probably 
have been paying about £9. 

After coming into possession of the holding, McGinley 
spent nearly £ 80 on repairing dwelling-houses and improving 
the land. ‘The times were not mending,” said McGinley, 
‘and I offered to give up the place to the landlord for £120 or 
over £100 less than it cost me.” The landlord would not 
have the place. Then McGinley made another proposal— 
he requested Mr. Olphert and his agent to fix the rent 
themselves at what they would consider fair between man 
and man, having regard to the existing circumstances of his 
case, and the backward condition of agricultural affairs in 
the locality. This offer also the landlord refused to enter- 
tain. McGinley for some years paid the rack-rent that had 
been fixed behind his back—not out of the land, but from 
monies earned by his sons as road contractors. They, how- 
ever, at length refused to give in in this way to the landlord, 
and so the farm got into arrears again. Ejectment pro- 
ceedings were instituted against McGinley, but they fell 
through on some technical point of law; and then a writ 
was obtained in Dublin, under which the farm was sold by 
the sheriff and bought by the landlord for 4 1! McGinley 
held on to the place in which he had put 4230 of honest, 
hard-earned money ; and who could blame him for it? and 
not being able to find redress by any other means, he 
ultimately joined the Plan of Campaign in the hope of 
gaining some alleviation of the flagrant wrongs under which 
he suffered. 

The magistrates did not see in what way any grievances 
McGinley might have could affect the case before the court, 
and they sentenced McGinley and his son and another man 
who defended the house to four months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour. . 

In the cross-case, McGinley, an old man of 70 years, 
d:posed that when the hole was made in the roof, Houston, 
one of the emergency men, jumped down on the loft, having 
a hatchet or some heavy instrument in his hand ; that he 

(McGinley) said, “We give up,” and offered no further 
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McGinley had a cross-*: 


June 29 1889, 
resistance. That the other two men acted in the same way, 
That Houston rashed at him and knocked him down with a 
blow on the head, which made him unconscious of what 
happened subsequently, till he found himself in the hands of 
the police, and one of them then neatly choked him, though 
he was bleeding and staggering on his feet from weakness 
That he was taken to the ambulance waggon and thrown 
into it. That he bled a great deal, and was still weak, and 

felt dizzy, and also pain in the right temple. McGinley 
junior, and Connon, the other man, corroborated this 
statement in every particular, and the doctor who dressed 
old McGinley’s wound described it as “a contused, lacerated 
wound, two inches long, and penetrating to the skull.” The 
doctor added—‘“ McGinley was pale, and seemed to have lost 
a great quantity of blood. There was a good deal of blood 
on his clothes. It is probable that the pain in the temple is 
caused by the blow.” The doctor “could not say that the 
man’s life was not in danger for some days’ after he dressed 
his wound, which was of such a nature that the most serious 
consequences and complications might be apprehended.” 

To the utter amazement of everyone, the magistrates— 
Messrs. Bourke and Harvey, R,M.’s—announced that they 
did not intend to hear any defence, as they had decided to 
refuse informations against Houston! It would be the same 
if Houston had killed McGinley. He was acting in the 
discharge of his duty. This is a fair specimen of a mere 
Irishman’s rights in this year of grace, and under the present 
administration. It is absolutely absurd for anyone to pretend 
that of rights we have any. We are simply in the hands of 
Emergency men, and amongst them there is little difference 
save in the all-important matters, to them, of position and 
pay. 


THE HOME RULE VANS. 
MEETING AT MRS, FRY’S. 


A drawing-room meeting was held on Monday afternoon 
at five o’clock, at the residence of Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., 
61, Prince’s Gate. There were present: Professor Stuart, 
M.P., in the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Lady 
Aberdeen; Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P., Messrs. J. Wilson, 
M.P., Joshua Rowntree, M.P., J. J. Clancy, M.P., J. L. 
Carew, M.P., Caleb Wright, M.P., Theodore Fry, M.P.. Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lady Holland, Lady Matthew and Miss Matthew, 
Lady Stevenson, Lady Mappin, Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs, 
Schwann, Miss Shaw Lefevre, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. C. Han- 
cock, Mrs. and Miss Holiday, Miss Sharman Crawford, Mrs, 
Williamson, Baron Stern, Messrs. B. T. L. Thomson, 
Stewart Wallace, Thos. Lough, Mrs. Lough, Miss Orme, 
Miss Mander, Miss Holcroft, Miss Macdonell, Mrs, Broadley- 
Reid, &c. A statement was made as to the method of 
working the vans by Mr. E. J. C. Morton, the secretary of 
the Home Rule Union, after which 


Professor Stuart, M.P., addressed the meeting. He said 
what the Union wanted was raga He had several letters 
ee Bocig ie ela ‘sie a Yr. ape n ae ea bile 

he van, and who spoke very highly of the 

work it had done in his constituency. eat the Home 
Rule Union wanted to do was to send the van free of cost to 
such constituencies as were most in need of it and who were 
unable to pay for it. Up to the present they had not been 
able to accomplish this on account of the state of their 
finances, and they had been compelled to say, ‘*No; you 
shall not have the van unless you pay for it.” It was in the 
agricultural districts where the work ought to be carried on, 
and it requires a large amount of money to do that. 

Mr. Josuua Rowntree moved, ‘That this meeting approves 
the action of the Home Rule Union in disseminating 
political information by means of their travelling literature 
vans, and undertakes to support the movement.” He said 
meetings had been held with the van in villages where pre- 
viously no meeting had been held. It was in such places 
that the van did a work which could not be done in any 
other way. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. J. Clancy, M.P., 
who said he desired to speak as the official head of the Irish 
Press Agency, in which copentty he had come in almost 
daily contact with the Home Rule Union, and he could 
testify to the sterling character of its work. 

Mrs. ne, in a short speech, expressed the interest 
she felt in what Professor Stuart had said, and in the very 


important work that the Home Rule van was doing. She 
impressed on the meeting the necessity of supporting the 
work of the Home Rule Union with sufficient funds. 


Baron Stern then spoke, expressing s 


mpathy with the 
movement, and after short speeches 


m Sir Wilfred 


- Lawson and Mr. Theodore Fry, the resolution was carried. 


June 29, 1889. 
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THE DOOMED VILLAGE. 


By Mary Fi1z-PatrRick. 


CuaprTer I. 


as evening. The slow declining sun was pouring a flood 
Mt yolden light over all the pleasant country-side, gilding the 
delicate emerald of the tender springing corn, and the darker 
verdure of purpling meadows, out of which rose, every now 
and then, the hoarse call of the corncrake, or the thrilling 
sweetness of the skylark’s joyous song. 

The smooth jlivevioge road that wound through the 
village of Mullinavale, was dazzling to the sight wherever its 
snowy surface reflected the vivid evening sunshine ; but the 
cool green foliage of the hawthorn hedgerows that lined it on 
either side presented a refreshing contrast towards which 
the hot eyes of the weary wayfarer might direct themselves 
with a sensation of instantaneous relief. The village of 
Mullinavale consisted of about a dozen houses, irregularly 
scattered along one side of the main road, which formed the 
village street. Most of these houses were of mean aspect— 
some of them were mere mud-wall cabins—but their neatly- 
thatched roofs and whitewashed walls gave evidence that 
poverty had by no means extinguished that regard for 
appearances which—let supercilious critics shrug their 
shoulders, if they will—does frequently exist even in a 
poverty-stricken Irish village. A further indication of taste 
was to be found in the wonderful masses of verdure and 
bloom with which many of the diminutive windows were 
luxuriously curtained. Indeed, an amateur in horticulture 
would have gazed with delight at the dazzling display of well- 
foliaged geraniums, bending under their burden of vivid 
scarlet and milk-white blossoms ; the great drooping fucshia 
plants, starred with beautiful bell-like flowers—crimson and 
purple, and waxen white, with rose-red hearts ; and last, but 
not least, the fragrant musk, in full bloom, whose green-gold 
drapery effectually screened the narrow panes from the warm 
evening sunshine. The doors of all the houses stood hos- 
pitably open. In one or two of the doorways an old woman 
sat, drowsily enjoying the soft evening breeze ; while on the 
wooden seat under the great elm, a few old men were 
resting their decrepit limbs, and discussing the events of 
their youthful days, with the keen relish which old age brings 
to bear upon those topics that recall the far-off past. The 
low hum of their voices and the occasional wail of a child 
from the interior of one of the scattered cottages were the 
only sounds to break the stillness of the quiet village. A 
stranger would, perhaps, have wondered at its comparatively 
deserted aspect ; but if he continued his walk for a quarter 
of a mile farther down the road, he would find an easy 
explanation of the phenomenon. At that distance from 
Mullinavale the road branched off in three directions, and 
the point where the ways thus summarily parted was known 
by the designation of Mullin’s Cross. Here it was customary 
for the villagers to assemble on Sunday afternoons; and 
then, while the noisy urchins played at ball or pitch-and- 
toss, the middle-aged folk formed a group about Connor, the 
blacksmith, to hear him read aloud from a metropolitan 
weekly paper, in the clear melodious voice which earned for 
him the reputation of being the best reader in the village. 
But what were the youths and maidens about all this time? 
Amused spectators of the boisterous games? or interested 
members of Connor’s attentive auditory? Not a bit of it! 
Tom the Fiddler’s playing, it was said, could “coax the birds 
off the bushes,” and whenever he struck up “‘ Miss Macleod’s 
Reel,” or the “ Wind that shakes the barley,” at least a dozen 
couples took their places in an instant, and nimble feet 
moved in accurate time to the lively measure of jig and reel, 
and merry laughter rang out a glad accompaniment, till 
the sleeping echoes grew voiceful in the glens about Mullin’s 
Cross. 

On this particular Sunday evening Tom the Fiddler was 
playing away with his usual skill and vigour, but the dancers 
moved with a listless air, as though their minds were occupied 
with graver matters. The joyous bursts of laughter were 
missing, too—the ready jest, the quick repartee, the flashes 
of native wit that were wont to scintillate, lightning like, 
among the scattered groups of pleased and admiring 
Spectators. This evening the merry voices were silent—a 
cloud lowered upon the brow of the youngest there—for 
the sorrow of a great separation clung about almost every 
home in Mullinavale. The contagion of the general exodus 


had at last reached this sequestered spot, and a certain 
emigrant ship, advertised to sail from Liverpool in two days, 
would bear across the Atlantic the light and joy of many a 
village hearth. 

‘Sure, it wouldn’t be so bad if we could all pack up and 
go away together; but its ‘good-bye’ is the bitter road,” 
remarked a pretty, refined-looking girl to her companion—a 
stalwart, broad-shouldered peasant, whose -humoured, 
sunburnt face reflected the sadness that lay in her soft dark 
eyes. They were standing apart, at some distance from the 
dancers ; and many a sympathetic glance was cast in their 


‘direction. For it was a matter of universal knowledge that 


pretty Norah Sheehy and Mat O'Donnell were to have been 
married at midsummer, had not Fate, in the person of Mr. 
Blake, the agent, interposed a barrier to the fulfilment of 


' their desires. 


“Now, Norah, don’t break me down entirely,” said Mat, 
turning his eyes away from her tear-stained face. ‘You 
know it’s a sore thing to me, too, to lose house an’ home, 
sweetheart an’ country, all in one slap. Faith, I’m stunned 
like, sometimes, thinkin’ of it. Well, I’m glad the poor ould 
mother didn’t live to see the house her grandfather built 
levelled to the ground, and the land we reclaimed from the 
wild bog wrung out of our hands for the matter of a year’s rint. 
Sure they might have trusted an honest man to pay them, if 
he got time. But it’s a grudge Blake has against us, I’m 
thinkin’, They say he made a vow to put the fire out on 
every hearth in Mullinavale.” 

“Then he'll do it,” said the girl, sadly; “for it’s goin’ 
behind we all are, Mat. And small wonder for the same.” 

“ Ah, well, Norah, God is good, an’ we mustn’t be too 
downcast, alannah,” said Mat, soothingly, taking her little 
brown hand, and stroking it with infinite tenderness. And 
then a long pause ensued between these two, for their hearts 
were too full for utterance. The silence was broken by 
Norah. 

“See, now, they’re movin’,” she said, looking up wistfully 
into the young man’s face. “ We'd better be goin’, too, Mat.” 

“Wait one minit. Oh, Norah, Norah, this is our last 
meetin’ at Mullin’s Cross for many a long day !” 

The words burst from him in a great cry of sorrow. The 
tell-tale moisture in his honest blue eyes thickened to a 
blinding haze; and his brawny chest heaved. convulsively 
with the conflict of pent-up feelings. For a moment.or two 
he struggled silently with the great wave of anguish that 
threatened to sweep away all self-control. Then he turned 
to Norah again, smiling faintly into her sorrowful white face, 
which somehow reminded him of the moon on stormy 
nights, when, pale and wan, she sadly looks through the 
gloom of a misty rain-clouded sky. 

“God bless an’ guard you, Norah Sheehy,” he said, in a 
tone of solemn pathos. “Sure, if it’s not His will we’re to be 
happy here, we'll meet above.” 

And then they both moved away together without another 
word. But the neighbours remarked that Norah Sheehy 
looked like one who had received her death-blow. 


(To be continued.) 


POLITICS ON WHEELS. 


THE Home Rule Union is not the only. organisation that is 
trying the experiment of ‘‘ Politics on Wheels,” <A corres- 
pondent of a contemporary writes: ‘‘ The rural districts of 
the Seven-oaks electoral division have been visited during the 
last two weeks by the Home Counties Liberal Van, which 
has been accompanied by Mr. John Pearce, the indefatigable 
assistant secretary of the Liberal Council of the division. 
The van is under the charge of and accompanied by Mr. S. 
T. Pike, organising secretary of one of the divisions of Dorset- 
shire. The campaign began at Westerham, on June 7, when 
a successful and well-attended meeting was held. This was 
followed by meetings at Brasted, Seven-oaks, Weald, River- 
head, Dunton Green, Chipstead, Chipstead Common, Hal- 
stead, Knockholt, Down, Cudham, Kerton, West Wickham, 
Hayes, Mottingham, Farnborough, Green St. Green, 
Chelsfield, Otford, and Shoreham. On Thursday last the 
campaign was brought to a close in this division by visits to 
Kemsing and Seal, and the holding of a meeting at Seal in 
the evening. These meetings have been presided over by 
local men of light and leading, and have been addressed by 


' numerous speakers.” 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 


(Précis of an Essay by Frau Kerriir, Hon. Sec. of the 
German Women’s Reform Association.) 


Part I. 


In Germany the woman’s question is a social question of 
pre-eminent importance. It resolves itself into a demand on 
the part of a large percentage of the unmarried women of 
that country for the right to live. Unlike the women of the 
lower who are trained in the right way to get their 
own living, unlike the women of the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes who have no need to work, those of the cultivated 
middle classes receive an education which fits them only for 
dependence on a husband, and which leaves them helpless 
in the struggle for existence that awaits them should they 
remain unmarried. 

In the German Empire there are nearly a million more 
women than men. Without counting the children, the 
young girls, and the aged women, there is still “a surplus” 
of half a million who can never marry, because there are no 
men to marry them. Of these, a certain proportion are 
doubtless provided for by private fortunes, or by the charity 
of others. It is still true, however, that portionless women 
are not the most eagerly sought in marriage, and to the half 
million must be added two million widows and separated 
wives, many of whom are left to provide for themselves and 
their children. When all necessary deductions are made, 
40 per cent of “the surplus ” women may fairly be said to’ 
stand in absolute need of work and wages in order #0 exist. 

Their ranks are swelled by women who, while partly pro- 
vided for, try to eke out their incomes with needlework, or 
third-rate journalistic efforts done surreptitiously, the latter 
under feigned masculine names. 

Two hundred thousand women to-day in Germany whom 
the men do not or cannot provide for, and to whom they 
refuse, from time-honoured prejudices, the right to work, are 
pleading for an education that shall fit them for the battle of 
life. 


What are they to do? Apart from art, there is no field 
open to them except the profession of teaching. They may 
be high school mistresses, governesses, companions, lady 
housekeepers. Even in teaching they are terribly handi- 
capped. The principals of the girls’ schools are frequently 
men; the upper forms in the high schools are taught by 
men, often University professors. For governesses there is 
a limited demand, as it is customary for girls of all classes to 
attend school rather than to be taught at home. 

But one occupation remains, which is considered 
‘ genteel” or “ womanly ” enough for well-educated ladies— 
that is needlework, embroideries, marking in satin stitch, 
knitting or crocheting in wool, done én secret for the large 
shops. The last requires so little intelligence that many 
children of twelve earn their living by it. A working girl 
will knit all day for 7d. ; but a “poor lady” who is trying to 
add to an insufficient income will offer the same work for 4d. 

The following fact throws a tragic light on the condition 
of “woman’s work” in Germany: “A short time ago a 
woman was brought up before a petty court in Berlin for 
begging in a restaurant. She had been deserted by her 
husband. During a long search for work the elder of her 
two children died of debility, for-want of sufficient food ; 
the younger fell ill, At last she found employment at a large 
ladies’ outfitter’s as an out-worker. By working from 6 a.m. 
to midnight, or later, she could earn 6d., sometimes only 
5d., or even 24d. But soon this starvation wage failed her, 
as half-a-dozen elegant ladies (vornehme Damen) offered to 
do the work for less. For a week she had no means of 
subsistence.” 

Unless these fresh avenues of work are opened to educated 


women in Germany, they will be driven to compete with. 


their poorer sisters. ae 
The plea of the Reform Association is for a higher 
education, that will fit women for professional work and for 
competition with men, which is their right, because it is a 
necessity in the altered social and economical conditions of 
life to-day. H. S. CHEETHAM. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Mrs. Reaney, who was the first to establish a Girls’ Swim- 
ming Club in Manchester, has just inaugurated a Girls’ 
Cricket Club, having obtained the use of a plot of ground in 
Potter’s Park for that purpose. 
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WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


On the 25th of June the Paris International Congress of the 
Rights of Women was o On the first day the 
committees were chosen. ‘On the 26th, in the Historical 
Section, the following subject was discussed: “The in. 
fluence of women and the part they have taken in promoting 
and developing humanitarian work.” On the 27th, in the 
Economical Section: “Women’s work and their remunera- 
tion in different countries, the Liberal professions which are 
open to them and those from which they are debarred.” 
On the 28th, in the Section of Moral Science, the causes 
of vice and ill-doing were discussed, also the remedial 
measures that should be adopted. On the 29th: Reform- 
ing the Laws which socially sanction the inferior position of 
women. Mdme. Astie de Valsayre is a delegate of Le 
Groupe des Femmes Independantes. Malle. Ellen Tries, 
M.D., is delegate of the Swedish Society for improving the 
position of the women of Stockholm. Two Belgian ladies 
obtained four hundred signatures for the “ Congrés Frangais 
et International du Droit des Femmes.” Probably a goodly 
number of these will remain quietly at home during the 
Congress, kept there by family duties. But their signatures 
will prove their sympathy with their sisters who are working 
for the amelioration of the position of women. A few da 
later on, the Official Congress will be held in the building of 
the Exhibition. In a former letter I gave the programme of 
the Congress, called ‘ Congrés Internationale des CEuvres et 
Institutions Feminines.” Mdme. de Morsier is the moving 
power in it, and M. Jules Simon, the President. A Peace 
Congress will also be held in Paris. More than eighty 
societies—American, Italian, &., &c.—will send delegates. 
Mdme. de Morsier is a priestess of peace, and takes 
an active part in the “Ligue de la paix.” A few 
months ago an appeal was made to the women of 
France by the Peace League. This appeal was written 
by Mdme. de Morsier. Needless to say it was an eloquent 
one. In the last number of Z’Union du Progrds, Mdme. 
Maria Bréon’s paper, appears an article headed “ Solidarité 
Feminine,” in which women are advised to substitute mascu- 
line strength by “ solidarity among themselves in all that is 
right, to work together and to leave aside petty jealousies.” 
Very good advice for all nations to take to heart. The 
article is signed Potomé Pierre, a journalist and woman’s 
champion, who writes in many papers favourable to women. 
Mdile. Pierre, his sister, whose doctoral thesis I mentioned 
a few weeks ago, is now established in practice, and gives 
consultations three times a week. 

Mdme. Maria Martin’s paper, the Citoyenne, publishes 
a leading article from Herbertine Auclerc, its former editor— 
headed “ Le Quatre vingt-neuf des Femmes,” in which she 
says the fétes in honour of the centenary commemorating 
the rights and liberties given to men force the women into 
a curious position. Can they, she asks, take part and join in 
these festivities to honour a revolution which has by no means 
broken the chains of oppression and given each citizen 
sovereign rights, although this is proclaimed? Half of the 
nation—the women—are slaves and deprived of the rights 
and privileges. Women have no reason to /ée a “ quatre- 
vingt-neuf masculin,” but they should call into existence 
a hl Seminin” W. VERNIER. 

aris, 


ERRATUM IN Precepinc Letrer.—For “Commander of Clock” 
read “Commander of Obock,” 


WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


Mrs. CRawrorp, writing in the Daily News, says: “The 
Women’s Congress, promoted by Mdlle. Maria Deraimes 
and patronised by the Town Council, which voted a 
sum of money towards defraying the expenses, was opened 
on Tuesday in the Geographical Society’s Hall, which was 
well filled. On the platform were delegates from all the 
Scandinavian States, where, we were told, the movement is 
rapidly gaining ground; from Poland, Hungary, England, 
and the United States. There were also present the ex- 
Ministers Barbe and Hérédia, several deputies, including 
MM. La Forge, Beauquier, Colfavru, Doctor Kate Mitchell, 
and Miss Balgarnie, secretary of the British Association for 
Women’s Suffrage. A letter was read from M. Yves-Guyot, 
expressing his sympathy with all the objects of the Congress, 
and expressing his regret that an interpellation in the 
Chamber would prevent him from attending, and several 
other apologies. The chief event of the proceedings was the 


speech of Mdlle. Deraismes, who ascribed many of the legal 
disabilities 


Congress protest also against 
militaryism involves. It will try also to promote pure morals, 
as one of the best steps towards the continued improvement 
and infinite perfectibility of humanity.” 


RECEPTION BY MISS BALGARNIE. 


to meet Mrs. F. 


thering was a most interesting one, and on every side one 
ladi rod 


eard es anxiously ask’ or an introduction to_ the 
goose of the hour. Amo e earliest arrivals were Mrs. 
teson, Mrs, Frank Mo: n, and Mrs, Pennington ; but 


later we noticed Lady Sandhurst in friendly converse with 
a Chinese gentleman, in native costume, und among the 
different ups about the room, Mrs. Jacob en Mrs. 
Costelloe, C. Mallett, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, Bernard Shaw, and many other well-known faces. 
Mr. oodall, M.P., who was present, asked Mdme. de 
Morsier to address the meeting, as there were many anxious 
to hear her k, 

Mame. de Morsier, in complying, said that she had very 
little to add to what she had said on Monday. She felt that 
she owed a great deal to England and America. Mrs. F. 
Leslie, who o ised the late congress of women at Wash- 
inton, had ly s to her the idea of the present 
congress. The thought that she was most anxious to ag ee 
on everyone was that it is time for women to make their 
influence felt in society, and that influence which can best be 
described as ‘ paritoailt ” should sustain the 
and work for progress and true science. In order 
may exercise this influence, they must be educated. With- 
out education they cannot appeal to those who have most 
need of their help. 


MR. O’BRIEN’S ACTION AGAINST LORD 
SALISBURY. 


Lorp Satispury is in no hurry to take the responsibility 
of his words. He had eight days in which to deliver his 
defence in Mr. O’Brien’s action for slander. His lordship 
applied for two separate extensions of time to plead, making 
twenty-nine days in all, and only filed his defence at five 
o'clock in the evening of the last day! Lord Salisbury’s 
slowness in coming to the scratch was matched by the 
character of the defence. His speech at Watford charged in 
the plainest English that Mr. O'Brien’s speech at Ballyneale 
incited to shooting land-grabbers in the legs. A bold plea 
of justification would have been the easiest way of asking a 
jury was he right or wrong, Lord Salisbury does not plead 
justification. He puts in a wide general plea of “ fair com- 
ment,” and that not in reference to the Ballyneale speech, 
but to all Mr. O’Brien’s “acts, speeches, and writings ” ! 
This defence almost invites a demurrer ; but a demurrer, as 
Lord Salisbury’s advisers well know, would mean a delay of 
the trial until November. Hence, the plaintiff will allow a 
Manchester jury to judge of Lord Salisbury’s plea, as well as 
of his speech, and will go right ahead without a day’s delay 
to a trial— United Ireland. 


WOMEN IN AMERICA. 


A wRITER in the Philadelphia Press, in an article on ‘“ How 
maid and matron are advancing in all walks of life,” gives 
the figures of the census in Boston in 1845, showing a list of 
only 28 employments carried on by women. In 1885 the 
census of the state of Massachusetts shows 107 occupations 
pursued by women, nearly all of which are carried on in 
Boston as well as elsewhere. The writer’s conclusion is :— 
“This opening of the door settles the question of com- 
petency ; that of comparative training, pay, and promotion 
must follow. In these things there is yet much to be gained ; 
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mooted crest ce the rap will come when all these 
wi se not by mere prejudice, as form 
but by real competency of hand, eye, oe brain. ve 
doubtedly there are employments which are intrinsically 
better suited to women, and others for men; but we have 
never yet had the opportunity to determine by fair comparison 
which these were, because the whole thing was formerly 
controlled by a mere tradition, now happily passing away.” 

Two Vassar girls, Ella St. Leonard and Caroline G. Single, 
who boughta run-down newspaper at Atlantic Highlands, N.Y, 
have brought up its standard, and are making it pay. They 
do the literary work of the paper, and manage a large job- 
printing business besides. A New York reporter, who: 
visited their office, was shocked at “its unnatural clean- 
liness and unheard-of comfort.” 


—_—OsX— eee 


LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 
WOMEN. 


So great was the crush of visitors to witness the distribution 
of prizes by the Marchioness of Dufferin to the students at 
the London School of Medicine for Women, Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square, on Tuesday, that a large proportion were un- 
able to gain admission to the hall in which the ceremony took 
place, and were, perforce, compelled to wait in the adjoining 
grounds, catching what glimpses they could through the 
open windows. At the beginning of the winter session, 
1888-9, twenty-five students entered this school for their 
first year of study, and seven took single classes. There are 
now ninety-one students in attendance. During last year 
sixty-nine received clinical instruction at the Royal Free 
Hospital. Thirty-five of the students are. preparing for the 
degrees of the University of London, and five for those of 
the Royal University of Ireland. There are forty-five who. 
intend taking the licences of the Irish and Scotch Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, or of the Apothecaries’ Society, 
London. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, the dean, made a state- 
ment to the effect that the year’s work had been marked by 
quiet, steady progress. The Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., 
the treasurer, showed that so far as the finances were con- 
cerned the school was in a state of equilibrium. Lady 


| Dufferin then presented the prizes and certificates. | Among 


the more successful of the recipients were Miss Sorby, Miss 
Madgeson, Mi M. Harris, Miss Wood, Miss Aldrich- 
Blake, Miss Ewart, Miss Bale, Miss Piercy, Miss Dickenson, 
Miss Farrer, Miss M. Smith, and Miss Armitage. Addressing 
the students, Lady Dufferin congratulated the prize winners, 
Medical women, she said, required the greatest unselfishness. 
Those who went to India would find themselves almost 
overwhelmed with the amount of work they would have to 
do, and also with the amount of good they could do. All 
the training, calmness, self-control, presence of mind, ability, 
and resource they could command would be required ; and 
she urged them to take every advantage they could of their 
present opportunities for developing their talents. Concluding, 
she hoped that they would prove themselves worthy of their 
profession, whether they practised at home or abroad. On 
the motion of Sir Guyer Hunter, M.P., seconded by Dr. 
Samuel West, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Lady 
Dufferin, and the proceedings terminated. s 


Dr. Kate Mitchell, the well-known lecturer, and Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, the energetic secretary of the Central 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, are at present in 
Paris, attending the first Women’s Congress, which has 
been organised by Madame Maria Deraismes. Dr. Kate 
Mitchell has contributed a paper on Temperance in French, 
and is delegate for the British Women’s Temperance i 
tion, the Women’s Suffrage Society (Parliament Street), the 
Bristol Women’s Liberal Association, and the White Rose 
Union, Redruth. Miss Balgarnie represents the Central 
National Women’s Suffrage Society. She has prepared a 
paper to be delivered in French on the “ Extension of. the 
Franchise to Women.” There is no doubt whatever that 
these International Congresses must be productive of much 
mutual benefit. re 

* * 

‘‘The Education of a Christian Home.” Memorials of 
M.A. Edited by Ella S. Armitage; published by Brooke 
and Chrystal, Manchester. This little volume is specially 
addressed to parents. We can very cordially recomment it 
to our readers. : 
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Tue relation of the Federation to country associations, 
especially to young and weak country associations, was very 
ably raised by Mrs, Arthur Pelham in the paper she read at 
the May Conference which we published last week. It is 
not an exciting topic, but it is one vital to the success of the 
political organisation of Liberal women. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and it seriously impairs 
the value and influence of strong active associations in 
the large towns if the average of political activity and 
independence is to be lowered by the apathy, ignorance, and 
subservience of the intervening country districts. It is of the 
t importance to the permanent success of the movement 
urban associations should hunt about in outlying dis- 
tricts for some kindred souls who can set the sacred fire 


alight, and keep it burning—be it only the tiniest of flames, 
In many places, especially in the South of England, Probably 
not more than one woman will be found with sufficient 
courage and energy either to take the initiative or to keep 
an organisation alive when it is formed. Once found, such 
a worker is worth her weight in gold, for town liberals litte 
realise the tremendous dead-weight of pressure from squire, 
parson, and farmer, which she will probably find against her ; 
and it will be to their own interest to support her by every 
means in their power. Mrs, Pelham speaks of the impos- 
sibility of these young and weak, but invaluable, associations 
finding the money for the travelling expenses of speakers, 
and this is a point where both the Federation and the 
Women's Gasette should be able to render some service. 

It is growingly evident that a diary of forthcoming events 
and a register of the wishes and needs of all Women’s 
Liberal Associations, especially of those whose claims are 
now under consideration, should be kept both in Queen 
Anne’s Gate and in the office of this paper, together with a 
list of all speakers willing to undertake service of this kind. 
This latter list is distressingly short at present in comparison 
with the claims made upon it. But it is growing, and it will 
grow faster when many competent women have thrown off 
the diffidence growing out of the newness of the position. 
Beginners might well try their wings at small village meetings, 
and those who in their first flight found themselves unequal 
to the formalities of a speech would find their nerves steadied 
by reading one of the many short forcible leaflets issued by the 
Irish Press Agency, and commenting upon that. We are per- 
suaded that many ladies who live within easy reach of the 
country associations would gladly give their services if their 
modesty did not prevent them from realising their value. 
But the more experienced exponents of our work would not 
be unwilling to go a little out of the way, when they are 
moving about the country, to fan the flame so sedulously 
nursed amid the dark gloom of Toryism. 

We do not hesitate to say that no member of the Federation 
should consider her summer holiday complete unless she 
has made some such contribution to the furtherance of 
Liberal principles. 

The question of grants in aid from the Federation is by 
no means so easy of solution. The possibility of making 
them depends, of course, in the first place, on the state of the 
Federation exchequer, and that depends upon the liberality 
of Liberal men and women. The Federation has borne the 
expenses of starting several country associations, but it has 
then left them to rely upon their own resources. On the 
whole, this seems to us the safest plan. But their inde- 
pendence, so it seems to us, would not -be infringed if 
they were assisted by friends within easy reach in a richer, 
stronger, constituency; and it would undoubtedly be a wise 
and graceful act for neighbours in such a position to organise 
a meeting and furnish it with speakers and literature, always, 
of course, under the auspices of the local association. 

Mrs. Pelham’s paper was especially touching in the sim- 
plicity of its plea for help. When, as she quietly says, even 
letters from distant and unknown workers have proved an 
inspiration and support, there must be a hundred ways to be 
devised by ingenious women in which sympathy may be 
offered, and the moral power which grows out of sympathy 
given and accepted may be nourished. The closer the bond 
and the deeper the confidence between the associations, 
the more mighty will their influence be on the destinies 
both of England and Ireland. 
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There can be no question but that some such reform in the 
practice of vaccination as that referred to by our Liverpool cor. 
respondent in another column is imperatively necessary. The 
agitation against compulsory vaccination has. without doubt 
been fostered by the careless use of tainted lymph by a few un- 
conscientious medical men. The working classes know more 
of this possible danger than their richer neighbours, and they 
have smaller means of guarding against it. Every district 
will furnish two or three, or even more, instances where, 


ightly or wrongly, seriously impaired health is believed to | 
sagen gh fete | take to make up a sum of happiness in the ‘minds of the 


be the result of reckless vaccination. It is, of course, 
eminently unfair to attribute to the mass of one of the 
noblest and most self-denying professions in the world the 
faults of a small minority. But the results of using impure 
lymph are so cruel and far-reaching that crime is not too 
strong a definition of such an act, and there is no room for 
wonder that the popular imagination ‘has been strongly 
moved in regard to it. 
ae 
Leading scientific men have urged, for some time, the 
establishment of official centres all over the country where 
guaranteed pure lymph can be dispensed at a nominal 
charge. One such centre has already been started in the 
North of England by a noted medical man, who has felt the 
necessity of it in his own practice, having found it impossible 
to procure even enough pure lymph for his own needs. But 
so long as compulsory vaccination is enforced, this sort of 
enterprise ought not to be left to private adventure. The 
medical officers of health appointed by the County Council 
might well have such duties added to their present respon- 
sibilities. 
- Pr 
Mr. O’Brien has been on the hills again. The devastation 
wickedly wrought last week upon the Ponsonby estate 
brought him back from Nice long before his shattered frame 
had recovered from the barbarities of Clonmel. But toa cry 
of anguish from Ireland his ears are never deaf, and he 
returned to deal one of his smiting blows at the prime 
instigator of the Youghal tragedies. Last Sunday, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Flynn, held a great surprise 
meeting in Tipperary among the tenants of Mr. Smith- 
Barry, at which, with burning words, Mr. O’Brien urged them 
to send a deputation to their landlord demanding his with- 
drawal from this unholy work. It is proved, beyond doubt, 
that a settlement Mr. Ponsonby was on the eve of making 
with his tenants was upset at the last moment by Mr. Smith- 
Barry’s interference. If Mr. Smith-Barry pays no heed, in 
the usual disdainful landlord fashion, to his tenants’ protest 
on behalf of their poor evicted brethren at Youghal, we shall 
see what we shall see. They are not the kind of men, under 
the inspiration of such a dauntless leader as O’Brien, to take 
a rebuff with meekness. The significant words, “A desolate 
rent-office ” dropped from Mr. O’Brien’s lips on Sunday. 
a 
There was an unusually full attendance of members at 
the Executive Committee Meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, on Friday last, and in consequence, at least eight 
members of the Federation appeared in the Ladies’ Gallery, 
to hear Mr. Ellis’s important motion on Arbitration discussed. 
Mr. Carew, M.P., looking better, but still suffering from an 
affection of the throat, which prevents public speaking, 
escorted one party of ladies. Mrs. Edward Harrington was 
expected but did not arrive. Mr. Edward Harrington is 
looking slightly better, but the cruel marks of his long 
term of hard-labour are still apparent to all who knew him 
before he went to gaol. . 
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The dreadful tragedy at Westminster will attract a great 
deal of attention to the question of the employment of 
children in public shows. The facts will no doubt be 
thoroughly sifted in the course of the legal proceedings 
which will follow the murder of Letine, and the attempted 
suicide of his murderer, and it would be wrong to allow 
ourselves to prejudge such a case. But rightly or wrongly, 
the father of the girl Beatrice, who had been employed as a 
member of Letine’s troupe, believed. that his daughter had 
been ill-treated and done to death, and that he had been 
unfairly used in: the cases brought against Letine in the 
courts. How many performances of a juvenile troupe will it 


spectators at all equal to the misery that has resulted in 
this one case? It is a comfort to think the poor child had 
no mother, but there are several brothers and sisters in the 
quiet Kentish home, and the man who has perhaps done the 
fatal deeds in a frenzy of madness, brought on from brooding 
over this great sorrow, will, if he dies from the self-inflicted 
wound, leave several orphans in the care of a wife married 
to him, we believe, a few years ago. 
«s 

English housekeepers will have been greatly roused by 
the terrible idea of a leper in one of the large London meat 
markets. If there, why not elsewhere, especially in cities 
near the seaboard, where sailors may have brought the 
disease from abroad? Many timid persons have serious 
thoughts of becoming vegetarians since the Prince of Wales’ 
speech on Father Damien’s Memorial Fund. We are glad 
to see that the Prince is subscribing to a fund for the main- 
tenance of the poor leper, Yoxall, who is certainly unfit to 
earn his own living either as a meat salesman or in any other 
way. The Damien Fund will. probably be a very popular 
one with charitable people, and this preliminary excitement 
will serve to draw attention to it. A small hospital ward 
devoted to the disease should exist in every one of our great 
cities, and on the principle that charity begins at home we 
very much hope that this need will be satisfied before 
foreign schemes are entertained. 

* 
& & 

This is the season when every day we see appeals in the 
paper for contributions towards the holidays of city children. 
Sometimes the plan is to give a week or a fortnight to the 
pale child from a dark narrow. court, who comes home with 
its mind full of the wonders of country life, and some precious 
mementoes in the shape of roots of wild flowers, shells, or 
stones. Sometimes van loads of the little creatures are con- 
veyed a few miles for the day only, and then a hearty meal 
and the long afternoon spent in outdoor games are the most 
prominent features of the treat. Whatever scheme is adopted 
a wonderful amount of happiness is given, and the rich should 
not grudge a generous subscription for such a purpose. 
Some who cannot give, may do much in offering their 
country garden to be used by a small party. If we do 
not possess a garden we may have friendly relations with 
some good-natured neighbour who has a very well drained 
field. There are very few who cannot do some good if only 
they will try. 


& 
*& 


The end of the session seems likely to be dull enough. 
Every one wants to wind up as soon as possible and begin 
the autumn vacation. The Tories and their friends the 
Liberal Unionists dislike nothing so much as an active 
House of Commons, because their attempted legislation 
always ends in ridiculous failure, like the licensing clauses of 
the Local Government Bill, and the measure for making 
Sugar expensive. And, worse still, while Parliament is sitting, 
there can be no atrocities in Ireland without the whole 
nation hearing of it within twenty-four hours. Then the 
Liberals prefer the vacation because they know a Tory 
uorepresentative House does no good, and it is better for 
them to be free to preach the truth in all the constituencies, 
An enormous amount of work of this kind remains to be 
done, and how can our M.P.s do it if they are watching the 
enemy from hour to hour to prevent insidious attacks on 
free trade and personal liberty? 


i 
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A LIBERAL PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


T is a comfort to think that, after the years of bluster 
about “women’s rights,” women are at length settling down 
to seriously construe their righés into “duties” and “‘respon- 
sibilities.” One has only to read the daily papers—-to say 
nothing of the Women’s Gasetle—to see that many women 
are now thoroughly in earnest to take their legitimate place 
in the country as citizens and as Christians. But while this 
is happily true of those women who are our leaders to-day, 
it is, alas! no¢ true of the masses of our countrywomen, who, 
as yet, are not aware that they are responsible members of a 
great community, and that they have duties beyond the four 
walls of their homes. It is these who sadly need educating 
into their duties, and oué of their thick incrustation of lethargy, 
ignorance, and prejudice. On several grounds such educa- 
tional work is necessary ; but in prospect of the Parliamentary 
vote being extended to women, it is urgent, and ought to be 
carried forward with vigour. Feeling this urgency, and 
knowing that many are ready to do self-denying work for the 
benefit of their fellow-women and for the great Liberal cause, 
I have been led to send you a short account of the formation 
of the Warwick “ Liberal Pamphlet Society.” 

Last year, in the November number of the Home Rule 
Union Journal, was a short paper’by Mrs. Hawkins, Bed- 
ford, with the title, “What can we do?” calling attention to 
a system of Liberal literature distribution adopted in that 
town without the aid of a society. At that time the Liberal 
women of Warwick were being organised into an association 
with Leamington, and at a little inaugural meeting—when 
the secretary of the Warwick and Leamington Women’s 
Liberal Association, with other ladies, came to explain the 
objects of such an association—the paper above referred to 
was read by a Warwick member, who, with other ladies, had 
thought that a small society might be formed at Warwick to 
carryout Mrs. Hawkins’ plan of systematic distribution. The 
idea was well received, and at a meeting of the committee of 
the Warwick and Leamington Women’s Liberal Association 
a Warwick member was ‘appointed to undertake the dis- 
tribution of literature in Warwick, with power to appoint her 
own officers.” This was at once set about. Seven members 
of the association were called together on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. These resolved themselves into a committee, choosing a 
president and secretary from among their number. It was 
agreed that five should form a quorum. The following 
resolutions were passed :— 

Resolution 1. “That while the members of this committee 
pledge themselves to do their utmost to help the women of 
their district to form sound opinions on the moral, social, 
and political questions of the day, particularly on those 
brought forward in the pamphlets, they will endeavour them- 
selves to preserve, and will require in their fellow-workers, 
a wide toleration, and a /ibera/ spirit towards those who differ 
from them.” 

Resolution 2. ‘“‘ Your committee, recognising the necessity 
for discretion, resolve that literature shall not be left at those 
houses whose inmates are known to hold Conservative 
opinions, but that distributors shall confine their district-work 
to those who profess themselves Liberals; and to women 
whose political views are not, as yet, formed.” 

Resolution 3. “That all distributors shall be members of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation.” 

Resolution 4. “That this Society shall be known by the 
title of ‘The Liberal Pamphlet Society.’” 

Resolution 5. “That the title ‘The Liberal Pamphlet 
Society,’ be printed on the covers, and also the words ‘To 
be called for in a fortnight.’” 

The committee entrusted the arrangement of the literature 
to the president and secretary, who sent for lists of publica- 
tions to the “ National Press Agency,” &c., whose literature 
is comprised in a good catalogue published for the Liberal 
Publication Department, at 13, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, 
E.C. They were also indebted to the Bristol Women’s 
Suffrage Society, and to the Central National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, London. From these sources, and from 


the “Home Rule Union” publications, pamphlets, and leaf- 
flets were selected, also from the sanitary and household 
health series, and the “National Vigilance” Society. The 
committee met two or three times, when thirty-seven dozens 
of pamphlets, &c., were stitched into neat brown paper covers, 
thirty-seven being the maximum number of houses provided 


for in each district, and twelve the number of districts, 
When the bundles of literature were numbered and ready, a 
meeting of possid/e distributors was held, when the president 
struck a high key-note in hef address on the importance of 
women’s work. The mode of working the districts was 
explained by the secretary, who submitted lists of districts, 
Nine districts were appropriated at that meeting. Another 
distributor has since come forward. Besides the district 
distribution, the Pamphlet Society hopes to do good work in 
lending and giving away literature, the subjects of which are 
embraced in the terms “liberal,” “moral,” and “social.” Now 
a word as to funds. A private contribution list was opened, 
only small sums were asked for, and, so far, about £43 have 
been spent, which sum has not been quite raised yet. 

Perhaps this account will not be complete without a word 
more on the working of the districts, and this shall be from 
the original. 

“The average number of houses in each district is thirty- 
six, Thirty-seven tracts are stitched into brown paper covers, 
the number written in the corner, and the following words 
printed in the centre: “This pamphlet will be called for in 
a fortnight, and another left in its place.” 

The tracts are left at the houses in 1otation, one being 
rie for commencing the change at the next fortnightly visit. 
A bundle of leaflets is supplied for promiscuous distribution, 
and also a memorandum book for the entry of removals, &c. 

The number of districts must depend on that of workers. 
We are hoping to gradually enlarge our area of labour until 
the town is permeated with our literature. 

I shall be thankful indeed if this account should encourage 
others to begin a similar work. Any details that I can give 
should conduce to this end. I will gladly answer any ques- 
tions that may be addressed to me. 


S. E. Garrincton, Hon. Sec. 
Trevu, Warwick. 


TWO MEMORABLE FACTS. 


(From “UNITED IRELAND.”) 


Two things have happened this week which will fire the 
most sluggish blood in Ireland. One is the prosecution of 
the venerable Canon Tom Doyle. The other is the 
clearance of the Ponsonby estate by the landlord secret 
conspiracy, of which Mr. Smith-Barry is the head and his 
agent the prime conspirator. The country which would 
submit tamely to these things would deserve the worst 
outrages that could be heaped upon it. If the Irish nation 
could sink so low as to accept as a matter of course the 
insult to possibly the noblest old figure that ministers at an 
Irish altar, Englishmen would quite justifiably ask them- 
selves, why bother about the emancipation of a race so 
incapable of displaying the rudimentary feelings of liberty for 
themselves? They would think how London would take it 
if the Dean of Westminster were dragged out of his pulpit in 
consequence of a secret Star-Chamber inquiry, and huddled 
into the company of the vilest Whitechapel monsters. It is 
not enough to say that the Irish people are so accustomed 
to seeing insult showered upon their noblest men that they 
are getting hardened to it. So were the negro slaves 
hardened.to their bondage. We are not and ought not to 
be in the least hardened to it. ‘There is not a man with 
healthy blood in his veins who does not and ought not to 
feel the spectacle of this great old ecclesiastic in the grasp of 
a filthy rabble-rout of hireling magistrates and policemen as 
keenly as if his own flesh were cut to the bone. Canon 
Doyle’s prosecution is the very nearest step to the prosecu- 
tion of a Bishop which Mr. Morley prophesied. Have we 
really come to the pass in which a Bishop's purple can be 
insulted with less ceremony than a policeman’s coat? We 
believe Canon Tom Doyle's prosecution challenges the Irish 
people to such an expression of opinion that the English 
people cannot but hear and understand how this villainous 
state of mis-government is straining the very heartstrings of 
the Irish race. It is high time for the Irish people in their 
millions, and for their Bishops, and for their representatives 
in Parliament, to demonstrate that the point has been over- 
passed at which they will stand mutely by while things are 
done which scorch their hearts and shame their mahhood. 
It will be anational disgrace if Canon Doyle is hauled to 
jail without a protest which will ring through Europe. 


- 
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THE STRUGGLE ON THE PONSONBY | revival of the passport system at evety pores ie niet 


ESTATE. 


pecial Correspondent of the Bradford Observer, 
jeicuding from Youghal on Friday, said :— 
Last night, a large batch of fresh writs passed through 
the post at the nominal instance of Mr. Ponsonby, and it is 
now generally believed that the mischief-makers who are 
using him as their catspaw intend to clear the whole estate. 
As there are something like 260 tenants in occupation of a 
tract of country covering at least fifty square miles, such 
action would be warfare of medizeval ferocity. But, leaving 
such argument for the present, let us see what this fit of 
private spleen would cost the country in money and the 
time of its servants, taking to-day’s proceedings for a 
measure. The forces had to pay for their holiday 
esterday. ‘The police barracks are next door to the hotel 
here, and the first thing of which I was conscious this 
morning were words of command and the tramp of heavy 
feet. There was no need to ask the way as we drove after 
them an hour later. One could trace the multitudinous 
footprints on the dusty road without being a Red Indian, 
and in due course these brought us to the forge of Patrick 
Fountain, the blacksmith, just as the procession was leaving. 
Patrick was shoeing a horse when surprised, and had to 
suspend business during the temporary disturbance of the 
premises, but he said to me, “ Sure, it won’t be long I’m out 
of this,” and there was a crowd of willing neighbours ready 
to carry back the anvil and bellows, and other appurtenances 
of the village smithy. The blacksmith was a sub-tenant of 
Mrs. Doyle, the mother of the famous Maurice Doyle, and 
was only in possession as caretaker, so that his eviction does 
not count among the 260, neither does the next on the list, 
that of another sub-tenant on the same holding. It is, how- 
ever, by no means so simple a matter to complete a legal 
eviction. It is necessary to clear not only the house, but the 
homestead—that is, to walk the bounds and drive every 
domestic animal off the land. In the case of the cotters, 
such as those of county Donegal, this is a very short and 
easy matter, but the Ponsonby holdings are good-sized 
farms. It is a very long and very tedious business to march 
round from 50 to 100 acres; it is an operation of melan- 
choly absurdity. When at last a family and its belongings 
have been thrust out of house, half a dozen emergency men 
will start off to beat the bounds. Emergency men being at 
least as precious as young ladies after dark, each one must 
be accompanied by two policemen, and with his escort they 
perambulate the holdings, occasionally meeting some frisky 
or obstreperous quadruped which leads them a dance com- 
pared with which “Pigs in clover” is a tame and simple 
game. The diversion consumed an immense amount 
of time at the second -quasi-eviction. Meanwhile, the 
men of the Welsh Regiment, and most of the 
police, were seated by the roadside. The day was the 
hottest of a cloudless week, and there was not an atom 
of shade except by combing one’s back hair with furze 
bushes. Most of the Welshmen seem to be Irishmen, and 
their grumbling at their job, which one of them called “slow 
poison,” was vigorous if not choice. Indeed, apart from the 
ultimate effect of such work on military discipline, it 
savoured of folly to be marching heavily-clad and laden men 
in such a broiling heat, and very early in the day one of 
them had to fall out of the ranks. At last the search party 
returned, and the procession was resumed. Park was our 
next destination—so called because there Mr. Ponsonby has 
built a fine modern mansion, and up the glens thereabouts 
has planted forests of fir trees, which things sufficiently 
account for the £16,000 which he claims to have spent in 
the improvement of his estate. On the way the road was 
lentifully strewed with furze bushes, but they did nothing 
ba scratch the bare-legged boys and made a few horses 
caper. Mr. Ponsonby’s next-door neighbour, and perhaps 
the best tenant he had on his estate, was one Flynn. He 
lives in a tidy, pretty, yellow-coloured house, with a delicious 
brook running through the meadow in front. On the 
further side of this stream we took our stand, but the 
cordon, which was 100 yards on Wednesday, became 200 
yards to-day. I was treated to another specimen of 
police insolence, and a brother reporter was almost 
ridden down by a mounted officer in a little _ brief 
authority, who flourished a sword and capered about 
wildly, because the people would not run from him. There 


St. George’s Channel, and the absolute exclusion of all but 

Unionists, who may be trusted never to wish to go near an 

eviction. In this case it must be admitted the exclusion was 

ay for — hear that there was hot work at 

n’s fort. tenant has a son, a likely you and 

two very plucky girls for daughters. The. Piety and 

windows were well filled with ugly thorn bushes, and the 
emergency men were put to considerable trouble, amidst the 
unbounded delight of the crowd, before they effected an 
entrance. Jt seems that the garrison then retired into 
another room and kept up the fight for a long time. 
Eventually they were overpowered, and the young man 
received a heavy truncheon blow on the top of the head. 
He was carried off to Park House, which is now the head- 
quarters of the emergency men, and there attended by the 
military doctor. Canon Keller was allowed to see him, and 
I understand that several policemen set upon him when they 
got him in the house and beat him without mercy. Curiously 
enough the family was not arrested, and there many smiles 
and tears as the people came up to congratule the garrison and 
to comfort the mother in great distress about herson. After 
the usual tiresome delay, a move was made for Maurice 
Mahoney’s, a house on the side of a ravine from the opposite 
bank of which we could see the emergency men break 
through the roof and hurl out the contents in the usual 
reckless fashion. Then came the cattle-lifting, over which 
the crowd expended a t deal of Irish wit. This was 
only the second real eviction during the day. Two other 
houses were marked for a visit in the neighbourhood, but 
there was only an hour left, and in the first house lay a 
sick old man, whom, according to the doctor’s certificate, 
it would be dangerous to move. The house was half a 
mile away, in another ravine, involving a long détoar. In 
about three-quarters of an hour, however, the forces of the 
Crown were toiling up the steep track—magistrates, mili- 
tary, police, even battering-ram, and ambulance. It was 
only when the cordon was spread, and all the usual fuss 
gone through, that the military doctor confirmed the certificate 
and forbade the removal. I went in to see the old man, 
and certainly I would not myself like to have been responsible 
for a different course. Two evictions, then, is the achieve- 
ment of the exterminators of the Ponsonby tenantry during 
the longest day in the year. 


MR. W. O'BRIEN, M.P., ON THE 
TENANTS’ TRADES UNION. 


Last Sunday afternoon, Mr. O'Brien, in the course of a 
speech made to the Tipperary tenants of Mr. Smith-Barry, 
denouncing their landlord’s mischievous interference in the 
dispute on the Ponsonby estate, said :— 

Mr. Balfour said that evictions and clearances at the 
present moment are confined 
estates. Why, that is precisely what we have been declar- 
ing for the last twelve months. But does Mr. our 
suppose that the tenantry of Ireland are too stupid to see 
wil that means? Why are these men w war—this 
ruthless war—upon the Campaign estates ? ed are they 
spending their money and moving heaven and earth to 
exterminate and crush the Campaigners? I will tell you 
why. Because they are soldiers—because they are the men in 
the gap. (Cheers.) They are the men who won the Land 
Act of 1887 for you. (Hear, hear.) They are the men whose 
organisation has defied the worst efforts of landlords or of 

evictions. (Cheers.) We are not afraid to present our claims 
to the arbitration of any just tribunal. All we want is a 
fair field and no favour, and let the best men win. (Loud 
cheers.) Our only weapon is a just cause and the b 
of the God of the poor and the lowly. Our strength an 
our hope lies not in bayonets, but in the power of an 
organised people and of a united race. That power is more 
than a match for all their syndicates and for all their 
coercionists, and et power of union and the right of com- 
bination we never w with while there is life in our 
bodies. (Loud cheers.) e one ng | that we want to have 
known to all the world is that the Ponsonby men and the 
Smith-Barry men—the Cork menand the Tipperary men—are 
one in name and in fame, one and indivisible—(cheers)—that 
every blow that he strikes at the other side of the Galtee 
mountains will be answered from this side—(cheers)—and 
that for every wrong he inflicts upon the pe pact Aa Cork, 
who never injured him, he and Mr. Townsend have to 
answer when they come to deal with the stern and fearless 


rincipally to Campaign 


and true-hearted men of Tipperary. (Cheers.) At all events, 
if they imagine that three years of coercion have taken a 
feather out of our organisation, or have abated one jot of our 


purpose, they were never more mistaken in their lives, as they 
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will find out by-and-bye. We have counted the cost of this 
thing before we went into it,and there never was a moment 


when we felt more e that the tenants’ o tion. 
backed by the sympathy of America, of Aust d of 
millions of the treet and noblest heaves of Great ein, 


will i survive and will defeat and will dance on the graves 
of the syndicates and Coercion Acts that ever existed. 
At all events, I suppose here in Sepeary you remember 
wasa gentleman by name of Oliver Cromwell—a 
rather more formidable rson than Mr. Arthur Hugh 
Smith Barry—(groans}—or our. (Renewed groans). Aye, 
a good deal. (Cheers.) I would a great deal sooner take a 
hun Balfours than that Oliver should return from the 
other world, only luckily I think he is safely in custody. 
(Loud groans.) was going to mention to you that Oliver 
Cromwell, like Mr. Smith-Barry, once forged a syndicate— 
( ns)—and Reought over tenants—loyal tenants—from 
other countries to plant Ireland. Undertakings they used 
to be called, and even Cromwell's unde gs were not a 
brilliant success—for this is the land I am oe 
bbs centre of the county which Cromwell once hoped to 

e the stronghold of his rule in Ireland, and that count: 

is to-day the stronghold and the heart and the pulse of Iris 
nationality. (Cheers.) Very well, if Oliver Cromwell’s 
undertakings failed, believe me, if ever undertakings come 
from England in they will come not to prop up land- 
lordism, but to bury it. (Loud cheers.) They will come 
not to undertake your farms, but to undertake the funeral 
of landlordism, and of that infernal system which has filled 
England and Ireland alike with misgovernment and with 
misery and shame. (Groans.) At all events, on this move- 
ment we will go, and their wretched petty delays and 
evictions and landlordism will no more stop the onward 
march of nationality in Ireland than you could stop the 
river Suir from flowing down tothe sea. (Cheers. 0; as 
we were in the inning we are now and ever shall be with 

God’s blessing as long as waves roll and fields are green 
until this time of trial and of suffering for our people will 
be changed into a time of victory for our race and for our 
unconquerable old land. (Loud cheers.) 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 


Tue charming village of Burley-in-Wharfedale is just now in 
a state of great elation over an Industrial Exhibition of 
articles exclusively made by that happy little community of 
workers in the late Mr. W. E. Forster’s mills. Mrs. Forster 
has herself organised the exhibition. She proposed it last 
October, and the result of the winter evenings’ labours is 
very surprising. Men, women, boys, and girls have all sent 
in something, and the varied nature of the contributions is 
as astonishing as their merit. Household appliances, 
models, toys, needlework, basket-work, wood and stone 
work, and drawings of all kinds, testify to the taste and 
intelligence which can be fostered in artisan homes. Prizes 
have been given for the best nosegay of wild flowers, the 
best starched and ironed shirt, &c. ; and one evening great 
amusement was caused by a hat trimming competition among 
young girls. Each was allowed to select materials up to the 
value of two shillings, and an hour was allowed for putting 
them together. This was done under the eyes of an eager 
and interested crowd. The whole village stands amazed at 
its own performances, which certainly present an imposing 
appearance grouped together thus. A small loan collection 
of pictures and works of art is shown in the same building. 
Wells’s famous and successful portrait of Mr. Forster occupies 
the place of honour. 


EEE 


Mr. Sydney Hallifax recently wrote to Mr. Gladstone, call_ 
ing his attention to the fact that at Falcarragh, county 
Donegal, since the commencement of the year, there had 
been only some half-dozen convictions for trivial offences 
under the ordinary law, as against 164 committals under the 
Crimes Act. Mr. Hallifax asked Mr. Gladstone if, in his 
opinion, these figures did not furnish an answer to the con. 
tention that the Crimes Act had created no new crimes. To 
this Mr, Gladstone has replied as follows :— 

“‘ My dear sir,—I thank you for the interesting intimation 
—which I take for granted is from an authentic source. I 
agree as to the inference touching the absurd allegation of 
the Government that there are no new crimes under the Act 
of 1887.—Your faithful and obedient servant, 


“ June 24th, 1889. ‘““W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF 
ABERDEEN AT BARROW. 


LaDY ABERDEEN opened a bazaar at the Town Hall, Barrow. 
in-Furness, last Thursday, with the object of raising funds 
to clear off a debt on the Liberal Association and club and 
to carry on with increased energy the organisation of the 
party. The amount required was £500 or £600. The Liberal 
ladies of Barrow had been at work for several months in 
preparing for the bazaar, and the result was altogether credit- 
able. All the stalls were handsomely furnished, and the 
room had been decorated after such a fashion as to represent 
a Cheshire village, with latticed windows running over with 
flowers. In the centre of the picture stood out the castle of 
Hawarden, which gave its name to the bazaar. The stalls 
were named after the prominent leaders of the party. Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen; the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P.; 
Mr. J. S. Ainsworth; the Liberal candidate for the borough ; 
Mr. J. Duncan, son of the first member for Barrow; Mr. 
Adam Bell (chairman of the Association), Mr. B. Wright 
(treasurer), and Mr, James Murray (secretary) were among 
those present at the opening. Lady Aberdeen, on mounting 
the platform, was presented with a lovely bouquet of flowers 
by a very little girl in white. Her acknowledgement was a 
kiss to the young lady. Mr. Murray then read an address 

to Lord Aberdeen. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, who was greeted with hearty cheers, 
in reply, expressed his grateful appreciation of the distin- 
guished greeting heand his wife hadreceived. Thegathering 
that day was a continuation of what was inaugurated on the 
previous evening, when a great Liberal demonstration was 
held in the largest building in the town. They might all 
congratulate themselves on the enthusiasm and success of 
that gathering. = 

Lady Aberdeen, who was warmly greeted, said she was 
glad to add her thanks to those of her husband for the 
kind reception they had had in Barrow. She would like to add 
also her congratulations to the Liberal ladies of Barrow for 
the work they had done during some months past. It was 
really hard work, as all ladies connected with bazaars knew. 
It meant personal and individual effort—the efforts of those 
who really cared for the object in view. (Hear, hear.) The 
work had been done without the help of a Women’s Liberal 
Association, a fact which showed that they must be very 
good Liberals, indeed. (Laughter and applause.) In Scot- 
land, where the women were very strong Liberals, they said 
at first that really they did not want such help as that 
of an Association. They found out their mistake, however. 
The Primrose League and the Women’s Liberal Unionist 
Associations showed them that mistake, and so they had 
resorted to organisation. She should be surprised if Mr. 
Ainsworth let the bazaar ladies disband without asking 
them to exchange their volunteer uniform donned that 
day, for the uniform of the regulars. (Laughter.) 
If they had thus enlisted and placed their troops 
at the disposal of the garrison she had very little 
doubt of Mr. Ainsworth’s triumph at the next elec- 
tion. They would then understand that not only could 
they make a bazaar successful, but, once understanding 

what was behind the great and foremost question of the 
day, they would understand how, ardently and effectively, 
although quietly and innocently, to advance the Liberal 
cause. (Applause.) All they had to do was to get women 
to understand the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. That was their one strength, the one weapon 
they must learn to use effectively. They must find out the 
truth and then learn to spread it, to drive it in and urge it 
home in any way they could. Bit by bit prejudice and 
superstition would give way before the truth. Ata time 
like this, when feeling ran high and words were apt to wax 
bitter, it was difficult for some to come forward and go to 
work boldly for the Liberal cause, but yet if they did so 
they would thank God the opportunity had been given 
them, in any way whatsoever, to stand side by side with 
their great leader—(applause)—at a time when he was calling 
solemnly to England, in the name of patriotism and loyalty 
and all he deemed sacred, to make that great deed of 
restitution which righteousness and justice demanded of us. 
(Applause. ) 

On the motion of Mr. Ainswerth, seconded by Mr. Bell, 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen were warmly thanked for their 
presence. 
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VACCINATION. 


Sir, —Though the benefit of vaccination is for the moment 
an open question, there can be no doubt that while it is made 
compulsory the authorities should be obliged to furnish pure 
lymph from the calf. The passing of matter from arm to 
arm is a grave danger, not sufficiently guarded against by 
practitioners of any class. I have myself seen its mischievous 
result, and do not doubt that many others could bear testi- 
mony to the same.—Yours truly, 

A MEMBER OF THE LIVERPOOL WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIAATION. 


Roslin House, Malvern, June roth, 1889. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


Sir,—I should like to draw the attention of the readers of 


your paper to a series of resolutions which have lately been 
passed by the Hampstead Liberal and Radical Association, 
(upon the recommendation, of the Committee of the Women's 
Branch), by the Westminster Women’s Liberal Association, 
and by other Liberal and Radical bodies in London. My 
hope in placing this matter prominently before your readers 
is to induce the provincial branches of the Women’s Federa- 
tion to press on a necessary and important work, which 
has no doubt been already begun by them, as it has by the 
Metropolitan bodies. 

The form of the resolutions passed bythe Hampstead 
branch is as follows :— 

1. That the attention of the Executive Committee of the 


National Liberal Federation be called to the importance of 


including in the programme, at the next annual meeting, 
further definite proposals of social reform, in addition to 
mere amendments of political machinery: and that the 
executive of the Women’s Liberal Federation be invited to 
co-operate in this motion. 

2. That the condition of the poorer population of the 
industrial centres renders urgently necessary (a) The wide 
extension of the Factory and Workshop Acts, and an increase 
in the number of inspectors, especially of women inspectors, 
for those trades in which large numbers of women are 
employed. (4) The construction and maintenance of 
artisans’ and workmen’s dwellings by the local authorities. 
(c) The reform of the poor-law and its administration, so as 
to provide more satisfactorily than at present for the children, 
the aged, and the temporarily unemployed. 

The South St. Pancras Liberal Association, in passing 
similar resolutions, made additional recommendations of 
reform in taxation, the equalisation of the poor rates in 
London, some further alteration in political machinery and 
SO on. ‘ 

_ Such resolutions have an extraordinary importance, as 
indicating what shape “the new departure” (as it has been 
called) the Liberal party must take in the near future if it is 
to keep in touch with the great mass of the voters. The sense 
of a few Liberal leaders—of those, that is, who are the most 
quickly sensitive to signs of popular feeling—has been latterly 
more and more awakened to the necessity of prominently 
representing the claims of labour upon the annual pro- 
grammes, if the party is to continue in existence as a genuine 
political force. ‘To the student of the register, and of the 
actual numbers voting, the same fact is more patently exem- 
plified. At the last election, when the sole question before 
the constituencies was that of Home Rule for Ireland, great 
masses of voters in the metropolis, as no doubt elsewhere in 
the country, abstained from voting through sheer indifference ; 
the result of this apathy being that seat after seat went over 
to the Tories, or was yielded to them without contention. 

Nor as the wage-earners had no ground to hope for more 

_ attention to their grievances from the Liberal than from the 
Conservative party, can this be subject for wonder. 

The limits of a letter do not permit more than an indi- 
cation of the importance of this question, but the argument 
lies on the surface. Apart from the dictates of justice and 


humanity, apart from the stirring of that deeper conscience 
which brings to the individual a sense of national responsi- 
bility, of the impossibility of living in a community without 
being a sharer in the shame and sin as well as a partaker of 
the good thereof, comes the simple consideration of ex- 
pediency and mears. If the vote of the working man is to 
be won, the working man must have some reason for voting. 


and pressed upon the circles where they have influence, a 
greater and more living impulse of help to the cause of 
Liberalism, and incidentally of Home Rule, would be given 
than in any other possible way. - 

I cannot conclude my letter without recommending to 
those of your readers who have begun to interest themselves 
in the realities of national life the book lately published by 
Mr. Charles Booth, entitled “Labour and Life of the 
People.” 

Trusting that you may find space for this in your columns. 
I am, yours, &c. G. Farrrax Byrne. 

‘ Hampstead, June 6th, 1889. 


BRADFORD WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE Bradford Women’s Liberal Association has organised 
two trips to Eshton Hall, Gargrave, the seat of Sir Matthew 
Wilson. The trips will be taken conjointly by the Brad- 
ford, Bingley, and North Brierley Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions, on Tuesday, July 2nd, and Saturday, July 6th. 


CROYDON WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


SOUTH NORWOOD WARD. 


On the evening of Friday, the 21st inst., a garden meeting 
was held at Ellacombe, Whitehorse Lane, South Norwood,. 
the residence of Mrs. W. J. Alderson, vice-president for the 
ward, There was a goodly gathering of members and 
friends, and the meeting proved of a highly-satisfactory and 
encouraging character. Mrs. Fraser presided, and a com- 
prehensive and instructive paper—‘ Politics of the Near 
Future,” was read by Mrs. Grimwade, president of the 
association. The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
Mrs. Hillier, Mrs. Seel, Mrs. Sowerby, Miss Jones, and Miss 
Alderson, votes of thanks being passed in the usual manner. 
The names of several members were added to the list of the 
association. A very successful garden meeting was also 
held on the afternoon of the previous day (20th inst.) in the 
grounds of Croham House, Croydon, the residence of Mr. 
Grimwade, candidate for the borough. Mrs. Blackwell 
_presided, and Mrs, Grimwade read the paper already referred 
to. Upwards of 90 members and friends were present, and 
several names were added to the list of the association. 


DONCASTER AND DISTRICT WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE members in connection with this association held their 
quarterly meeting in the Co-operative Hall, Spring Gardens, 
on Tuesday, June 18th. Mrs. Edgar, the treasurer, presided, 
and there was a good attendance. 

Mrs. Edgar, in addressing the meeting, said the duties 
of presidin over the meeting had fallen to her lot, but 
she would have preferred to have had a gentleman to 
have occupied the chair. Some people smiled very sarcas- 
tically when any allusion was made to the women’s political 
associations, and would ask, ‘‘ What do women know about 

litics?” She would like to show to those people who 
hought so little of women’s political work, some of the 
papers that were read before the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, held in London about a fortnight ago. She thought 
they would then admit that there were some women who 
knew a great deal about politics. These papers were well 
worth anyone’s perusal. and would not disgrace any politi- 
cal association, be it composed either of men or women, 

Counailior Bell pert eee ie set 

resses were also given by Councillors Edgar, Nettle- 
ton, oor iges and Dowson, Mr. Jackson, the secretary of 
the West Ward Liberal Association, and Mr. Waring, of 
Leeds. They mentioned the good the association had done: 
for the Liberal cause in Doncaster, and also expressed their 
thanks for being invited to the meeting. D 
evening a coffee supper was provided, and also an excellent 
programme of music. The following are some of the ladies 
who took part in the entertainment: Pianoforte solo, 
| “Harp Eolienne,” Miss Bell; song, “Pretty white lilies, 
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Miss Kerry ; song, “‘ Beautiful isle of the sea,” Mrs, M $ 
Hark, I Mra. n. Miss 
A vote of thanks, Proposed by Mrs. Andrews, seconded b 


to mtlemen and the es who 
taken in t meeting, and alc a voto of tha 
posed iby Mr. Fea to Mrs, Edgar, for areetilng, 


INVERNESS WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


this effect has been forwarded to Mr. Novar, M.P,, for pre- 
sentation to Parliament. Tbe Secretary (Miss Mactavish) 
reported a considerable increase of membership since the 
previous meeting—the total now being over one hundred. 


NOTTINGHAM WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
FOREST AND SHERWOOD WARDS, 


An exoursion promoted by the Nottingham Women’s Liberal 
Association took place last week, Hoveringham being the 
place visited. The party were conveyed by brakes to their 
destination, and partook of tea, 74 members and friends of 
the association being provided for at the Elm Tree Inn. 
Dancing was subsequently indulged in, and the general 
arrangements were of a most satisfactory character. The 
return journey to Nottingham was pleasantly accomplished. 


OXFORD WOMEN’S LIBERAL © 
ASSOCIATION. 


Av an executive committee meeting held last Tuesday, the 
following resolution on the Sugar Convention Bill was pro- 
posed and carried unanimously :— 

That the executive of the Oxford Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation protests against the Sugar Convention Bill, 

(1) Because it is contrary to the principles of Free Trade ; 

(2) Because it will increase the price of sugar, and there- 
fore injure more industries than it will foster ; 

(3) Because it breaks faith with countries 
us under the most favo 
(4) Because in this particular branch of trade the regula- 


Copies of this resolution were forwarded to Mr. Gladstone, 
Baron de Worms, and Mr. Hall, M.P. for the city of Oxford. 


PECKHAM WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the Peckham Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion held on Tuesday last at the Peckham Liberal Club, the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

‘‘That the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation be requested to insert the following resolutions 

in the agenda for consideration at the next annual meeting 
~ of the Federation; and that the Executive Committee of 
the London Liberal and Radical Union be requested to sup- 
port this application.” 

“That a thorough reform of taxation is urgently required, 
including (1) the abolition of the existing duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and fruit; (2) the equalisation, consolidation, 
and graduation of the death duties; (3) the graduation and 
differentiation of the income tax; (4) the reform and increase 
of the land tax, especially on urban properties; and (5) the 
readjustment of local taxation by the equalisation of rates 
in London, and their division throughout England between 
owner and occupier.” 


“That the condition of the poorer classes in the industria] 
centres renders imperative (1) a wide extension of the Fac. 
tory and Workshop Acts, with a large increase in the num- 
ber of inspectors; (2) the construction and maintenance of 
artisans’ dwellings by the local authorities; and (8) the 
reform of the Poor Law and its administration so as to 
provide more satisfactorily than at present for the children, 
the aged, and the temporarily unemployed.” 

‘That, in order to secure the proper representation of all 


sections of the community, it is necessary that (1) registra- 
tion should be so reformed as effectually to secure a vote to 


‘| every qualified man: (2) that all necessary election expenses 


should be paid from public funds; and (8) that a subsistence 
allowance be granted from the consolidated fund to members 
of Parliament.” 


LIBERALISM AT GRAVESEND. 


A Women’s Liberal Association is about to be formed in 
Gravesend, and a preliminary meeting on the subject 
will be held on Thursday, July 4th. The project has the 
hearty approval of the Liberal and Radical Association of 
the borough, and in fact is due in great part to’the efforts of 
Mr. Marks, the hon. sec. Pending the formation of a 
W.L.A., ladies have been eligible for membership of the 
L. and R. Association, and have been earnestly asked to 
join. 


WOMEN’S TRADES UNIONS. 


On Wednesday night, at Essex Hall, Strand, the Women’s 
Trades Union Provident League held their fifteenth annual 
meeting. Mr. Pickard, M.P., had been announced to preside, 
but in his unavoidable absence Mr. Joshua Rowntree, M.P., 
took the chair. 


Miss Orme moved the first resolution, approving united 
action a: working women as essential to sec fair 
. She said she was not one of the extreme people who 
Paiake women must always claim the same wages as men 
but if they accept sweating pay they lower the wages of 
men as well as those of women. She preferred combination 
among the workers themselves to any State interference 
with labour. 
This resolution was seconded by Mr. F. 0. Baum, secretary 
of the Upholsterers’ Society, and carried unanimously. 
Other resolutions, calling upon the meeting to extend the 
League and approving the report and balance-sheet, were 
, and a strong committee was elected for the coming 
year, 


eee 


The Rev. F. W. Aveling, M.A., has issued a second 
edition of his brochure on the “ Irish Question,” giving a 
precise and historical summary of events in Ireland from its 
conquest in 1169 down to the suicide of Piggot. We 
cordially recommend this little book to the members of our 
associations as a valuable and handy reference. It is pub- 
lished at fourpence, and may be obtained direct from the 
author at Taunton Independent College. 

* 


* & 

Mrs. Margaret B. Alder, of Holyrood, County Down, is the 
president of the Society of the Daisy League. Its motto is 
“Faith, Hope, and Charity.” Its objects, ‘‘Women’s Rights,” 
and “Home Rule for Ireland under the Imperial Sway.” The 
entrance fee is sixpence. 

* 
& & 

It is stated that Mr. John Walters’s estate at Bearwood 
will shortly be offered for sale. This has only transpired 
since it became evident that the Government, for obvious 
reasons, did not intend to act upon their original intention to 
ask Parliament to defray the costs attendant upon the Parnell 
Commission. 

a*s 

The Liberal Publication Department has just published a 
new issue of the “Conversations on Political Principles,” 
Nos. 1 and 2, by Lady Sandhurst. Our associations will 
find them very useful for distribution. We need scarcely say 


that the principles are sound, and that they are inculcated in 
a very attractive manner. 
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